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PREFACE 



WHAT is “special” about “special 
needs?” Or, in other words, what are 
the provisions of vocational educa- 
tion for those whose needs a;e not 
normal, regular or typical? 

Quite contrary to the vein of edu- 
cational literature of the present, vo- 
cational education has possibly 
served its share of the atypical stu- 
dents of the past — ^without verbaliz- 
ing the service and achievement. 

With the inception of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the 
“special needs,” particularly of • 
youth, have become by-words for 
definition and action. In the short 
span of a half-dozen years, “special 
needs” has been replaced by other 
terminology more befitting our ex- 
plosive social, economic and political 
tiurmoU. The “special needs” have 
become, principally, the “disadvan- 
taged” and the “handicapped,” re- 
gardless of the sensitivity of employ- 
ing the two terms in the same 
breath. 

Whatever happened to the “reluc- 
tant,” “alienated,” “deprived,” etc., 
and more important, to what extent 
can vocational and technical educa- 
tion serve their various shortcomings 
(and strengths)? For serve them it 
must, despite all of the fickleness and 
vicissitudes ' of provisions and re/- 
sources, authorizations and appropria- 
tions, and the questionable states- 
manship and stall strategy of our 
political leadersWp. 

With a wave of the research wand. 

Hopefully, M RV were adept at the 
hocus-pocus, it could synthesize and 
interpret for Journal readers the 
take-home research results of the 
$64 million backlog of discovery of 
vocational research of FYs 1965 
through 1969 and specify precisely 
needed change and adjustment to 
cope with special needs of youths 
and .adults. Our maturity and sophis- 
tication fall far short of prescription- 
making of this nature, but we do 
■ take very seriously the challenge : 

Research lays the groundwork for edu- 
cational reform: taking an insjght or a 
hunch, testing it under laboratory or class- 
room conditions, and refining a rough 
theory into a proven principle. 

But a decade or two of experience with 
educational innovation has shown that 



'Special Needs’ 

proving the validity of an idea is 'not 
sufficient to gain its acceptance. The work- 
ing educator needs more than a research 
article or a how4o-do-it manual. He needs 
a strategy for putting an idea to work; a 
blueprint for joining all the components of 
a new technique — teacher understanding, 
instructional materials, planning, student 
and community orientation — all in the 
right order and at the right time.i 

Consequently, a new format of 
Research Visibility for the seventies, 
proposes research utilization of the 
functional type — the SIA treatment — 
synthesis, interpretation and applica- 
tion to operating programs for 
change and improvement. Admitted- 
ly, the SIA treatment is theory in 
itself, but its direction is weU 
documented if one accepts the as- 
sumption that research should hawe a 
pay-off in educational change for the 
better. With a few of the fickle gods 
of research funding in the RV cor- 
ner, the idea will be given a whirl. 

Previous RV reports on the special needs 
sector. This topic was specifically 
treated in severd back issues of the 
Journal, e.g., the November 1967 
and October 1968 reports. It should 
be helpful to review these reports 
either in copies of the Journal as 
indicated or in the bound volumes of 
Research Visibility (which are still 
available from AVA headquarters) . 

Bird’s eye view of this month’s reporting. 

The emphasis of the 1968 Vocation- 
al Amendments on the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped makes “must” 
reading of the reports of the two 
national conferences devoted to the 
clientele of these sectors and direc- 
tions of desirable vocational ser- 
vices. In fact, each vocational educa- 
tor should have full Qonference re- 
ports of these national meetings and 
their discussion and recommenda- 
tions. If you were missed on the 
original distribution, or cannot obtain 
them from Michael Russo of the 
OE’s Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Washington, 
D.C., 20202, pass your inquiry to 



1 Institute for Development of Educa- 
tional Activities, Inc., IDEA Annual 
Report. An affiliate of the Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation. Dayton, Ohio: Suite 
300, 5335 Far Hills Avo., 1969. p. 15. 
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the RF editor’s desk and an effort 
will be made to get them for you. 

Research and study of needs of 
the handicapped are reviewed In sbt 
studies, some of which are concerned 
with work experience and work- 
study programs. More space is de- 
voted to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged and specific programs for both 
youths and adults. 

Most important, and underlying 
the review and reporting of the en- 
tire isisue, is the assumption that the 
research, programs and planning for 
special needs have transfer qualities to 
all vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs and practices re- 
gardless of student personnel and 
their needs. How else can be met the 
needs of all persons in all communi- 
ties for vocational education and its 
benefits? How else in the dim past 
did a master teacher of your remem- 
brance meet your (and my) special 
need for successful learning? Perhaps 
the good teacher recognizes individu- 
al needs — not special ones. 

And then, there’s the case of Mrs. Bever- 
ly. Mrs. Beverly had operated the 
photo developing business ever since 
her husband died five years ago. It 
didn’t bring in much money; but 
there was enough for her simple 
needs. Even so, she had worries, 
manpower worries. People wouldn’t 
stay in the darkroom. She couldn’t 
remember how many had quit dur- 
ing that one year alone. . . . 

Then that young man in the dark 
blue suit dropped in and presented 
his card. “I’m from vocational reha- 
bilitation,” he said. He explained he 
was trying to develop jobs for a 
couple of his blind clients who were 
ready for work. 

“Did you ever think of hiring a 
blind person for darkroom work?” he 
£islccicl 

She gasped. “The blind?” No. no! 
What could they do? How could they 
get here? Oh. no!” 

She didn’t know.^ 



2 From “People.” (A series of ’’didn’t 
know’s.”) Communications: A Pro/tram 
Guide, 1969 — 1970. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Washington, D.C. 20210. Italics 
in pirenthesos are the RV editors. 
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Topic One: Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Papers Presented at National Vy 

Papers Presented at the National Work* 
shop on Vocational Education for the Dis- 
advantaged (Atlantic City, N.J., March 12* 
14, 1969). National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth, New York, N.Y. March 1969. 

This workshop was attended by 
171 leaders from the field of voca- 
tional education and other groups 
which work with the disadvantaged. 
Its purpose was to acquire practical 
information and guidance for plan- 
ning, organization and operation of 
meaningful programs and services. 
Among the 12 papers presented at 
the workshop were analyses of vari- 
ous programs for the disadvantaged 
and proposals for improvement in 
areas of vocational education for this 
clientele. 

Mrs. Frances S. McDonough, su- 
pervisor of curriculum development 
for the Tennessee Manpower De- 
velopment Training Program, dis- 
cussed “Curriculum Adaptations” for 
disadvantaged trainees. Noting that 
some disadvantaged trainees have 
special problems such as difficult at- 
titudes, indifference, short attention 
span, day-dreaming, inability to con- 
centrate, few personal goals, and 
lack of motivation, Mrs. McDonough 
suggests that the instructor vary the 
course emphasis (curriculum adapta- 
tion) for each student. 

A careful examination of each oc- 
cupational training program will 
identify many “exit points” or “job 
variations” for that particular pro- 
gram. A student who might not be 
talented in all facets of a program 
should be given intensified training 
in the area in which he shows 
strength. 

“To succeed with the disadvan- 
taged,” stressed Mrs. McDonough, 
“the curriculum must be person- 
oriented as well as craft or trade- 
oriented, with strong emphasis on 
behavioral objectives, and with stress 
on understanding the individual after 
an in-depth study of his needs.” 

Garth L. Mangum shared “Lessons 
from Government-Funded Programs’' 
for vocational education of the dis- 
advantaged. The points which he cited 
were: 

1 . Early childhood education. 



2. Elementary school orientation 
to the world of work. 

" 3. The need to view vocational 
education as a teaching method and 
an educational objective rather than 
as a separate educational system, 
with especial value for its contribu- 
tions to relevance and motivation. 

4. The critical need for and the 
methods of remedial basic educa- 
tion, communications and job hunt- 
ing skills, work adjustment and pre- 
vocational training. 

5. The value of vocational educa- 
tion to previously neglected clients 
such as prisoners, reservation Indi- 
ans, the disadvantaged in general, 
and employed who need upgrading. 

6. The possibilities of motivating 
and training values of direct links 
between the school and the job. 

7. The irrelevance and often the 
perverseness of many of the creden- 
tial requirements for vocational edu- 
cation personnel, and the critical 
need for sympathetic and relevantly 
trained staffs. 

8. The arbitrariness and inflexibil- 
ity of many curriculum and schedul- 
ing practices, the perverseness of 
entrance requirements and testing 
methods, and the reminder that the 
adaptation of the school to the indi- 
vidual’s needs (rather than vice ver- 
sa) is the only defensible stance. 

9. The variety of institutional, so- 
cial and personal handicaps confront- 
ing the disadvantaged individual, his 
critical need for supportive services, 
and the number tof potentially coop- 
erating institutions emerging to meet 
his needs. 

10. The fact that the disadvan- 
taged are not appreciably different 
from other persons in their yearnings 
and ambitions if possibilities of up- 
ward mobility are made clear and 
realistic. 

George R. Quarles, director, New- 
ark Manpower Training Skills Center, 
reviewed a case study from the center 
which illustrated the various com- 
ponents and their successful organiza- 
tion and integration in a prograpi de- 
voted to Vocational Education for the 
Disadvantaged. The features which he 
feels would have significance for sec- 



xOndary school programs are: 

1. The philosophy that “every- 
thing must revolve around the 
trainee.” 

2. A physical environment to 
which the trainee is proud to come. 

3. An instructional, vocational and 
basic education program geared to 
each trainee’s pace. 

4. The careful selection and train- 
ing of staff and instructors. 

Lawrence Reddick, coordinator. Op- 
portunities Industrial Centers (OIC), 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The De- 
velopment of Vocational Education 
Teachers of the Disadvantaged.” Ee 
discussed three guidelines used in the 
training of OIC instructors: (a). help- 
ing the potential instructor to under- 
stand the type of person the OIC 
seeks to train; (b) familiarizing him 
with special features of the OIC pro- 
gram, and (c) demonstrating the ne- 
cessity of cooperation between in- 
struction, counseling and job place- 
ment. 

Basing his presentation on his own 
experience in manpower programs, 
Richard Greenfield, Job Counseling 
Center, Board of Education, New 
York City, described “Counseling 
and Supportive Services in Vocation- 
al Education for the Disadvan- 
taged.” The counselor’s first and ma- 
jor function is the development of a 
unique relationship with each indi- 
vidual in the program. 

The remainder of the counselor’s 
work consists of: “orientation func- 
tions,” or informing the client ci the 
offerings of the program and how it 
can help him; “integrative func- 
tions,” or helping the youth to “make 
sense out of a variety of experiences 
the institution is providing;” and, an 
“articulation function,” of aiding the 
youth to make a successful transition 
to the world of work, or to his next 
step on the training ladder. In addi- 
tion to these functions, supportive 
services of the medical, social or 
legal varieties ate prescribed. 

Jerry C. Olson, assistant superin- 
tendent, Occupational, Vocational 
and Technical Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, presented “Curricu- 
lum Implications for an Educational 
System that Meets the Needs of 
Disadvantaged Students.’* He high- 
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lighted important components of an 
educational system based on “func- 
tional job analysis” which would be 
able to serve all students, including 
the disadvantaged, in the niajn in- 
structional program. 

“Involving the Community in Vo- 
cational Education for the Disad- 
vantaged” was the topic presented 
by Dan Dewees, Human Resources 
Administration, New York City, and 
Lester Wooten, training coordinator, 
Martland Hospital Unit, New Jersey 
College of Medicine. 

Defining “community” as “non- 
whites,” groups in the community 
which can be called upon to assist in 
the solution of problems are: (a) 
any community group which has de- 
voted its continuous energies to 
school problems; (b) student organi- 
zations which seek relationships with 
the administration of vocational edu- 
cation programs; (c) civil rights 
groups (CORE, ‘ Urban League, 
NAACP, etc.) of help in identifying 
persons and groups within the com- 
munity whose chief concerns are ed- 
ucation; (d) minority professional 
groups and business groups which 
are frequently interested in. roles 
they can play in improving commu- 
nity-school relations; (e) parents, ei- 
ther singly or as a group, and (f) 
militants and activists. 

Robert Schrank and Susan Stein, 
consultants, Ford Foundation, 
presented “Turning Vocational Edu- 
cation to the Disadvantaged: Work- 
ing V/ith the Employers and 
Unions.” A dichotomy exists be- 
tween the needs of unions and em- 
ployers; the challenge is to partially 
satisfy the needs of both through 
sorting and setting priorities. Also, 
employers must be convinced that 
they will benefit from cooperation 
with vocational schools, and that 
such cooperation fulfills a civic re- 
sponsibility by cooling racial tensions 
and reversing discrimination. 

Marvin’ J. Feldman, program 
officer. Ford Foundation, reviewed 
“Lessons from Ford Foundation 
Funded Programs.” His ideas in- 
clude developing an early under- 
standing of the world of work, 
providing vocational guidance in the 
junior high school years, and redesign- 
ing the high school curriculum to 
provide a truly comprehensive edu- 
cation. 

Cleveland L. Dennard, president. 



The Washington (D.C.) Technical 
Institute, prejented “Planning, Organ- 
izing and Operating Through a Sys- 
tems Approach.” Three levels of 
planning in his conception of the 
systems approach include: (a) so- 
cioeconomic planning, (b) vocation- 
al education program planning, and 
(c) vocational education resources 
planning. 

Louis Ramundo and Michael R. 
Robinson, Newark Manpower Train- 
ing Skills Center, presented a “Re- 
view of Case Presentation Materials 



Ciianging the Response of Vocational Stu- 
dents to Supervision: The Use of Motion 
Pictures and Group Discussion. Ralph M, 
Stogdili and Walter R. Bailey. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University. September 1969. 

This study was* based on the 
findings of a 1967 survey which 
“suggest that the maladjustment of 
secondary students in the work place 
may be more highly related -to poor 
interpersonal skills than to inade- 
quate technical skills.” In order to 
improve the response to supervision 
of students who were found by their 
instructors to be maladjusted in this 
area of behavior, a series of motion 
pictures was developed depicting 
different patterns of supervisory be- 
havior. These movies were shown to 
groups of students, who then dis- 
cussed the behavior which had been 
depicted. 

Motion pictures were produced 
depicting each of the following pat- 
terns of supervisory behavior: the 
supervisor speaks and acts as rep- 
resentative of the group; he gets 
along well with superiors and has 
influence with them; he lets followers 
know what he expects of them and 
what they can expect of him; he 
tolerates and encourages initiative 
and freedom of action in followers; 
he looks out for the welfare of fol- 
lowers and acts on their suggestions, 
and he pushes hard and persistently 
for productive output. 

Research on the technique was 
conducted on selected students from 
three schools. Students were graded 
on their adjustment to supervision by 
their teachers, and groups of low- 
scoring and high-scoring .students 
were selected for experimental and 



and Techniques.” Use of several 
nonverbal techniques in the teaching 
of m.anpower trainees was described. 
Among the m'./£nods are use of mod- 
els of tools being discussed, use of tv 
(closed circuit), and use of teaching 
machines and other mechanical 
devices. 

Martin Hamburger reviewed 
“Perspectives on the Workshop” in 
the form of a critical analysis. He 
indicated the need to mobilize the 
people in the community and the 
people in education. 



control groups. In order to determine 
effects of the movies, a question- 
naire, “What the Ideal Leader 
Should Do,” was administered to all 
students in both experimental and 
control groups before, and again 8 to 
10 weeks after, the movies were 
shown and discussed. Also, teachers 
graded the behavior of students 
again 8 to 10 weeks after the movies 
had been seen and discussed. 

Movie discussion groups were 
small (8 to 10 members) and were 
an equal mix of low- and high- 
scoring students. Discussion of each 
movie lasted for 40 to 50 minutes, 
and no attempt was made .to influ- 
ence attitudes expressed by group 
members during the discussions. 

Through the pre-tests and post- 
tests, student change was measured 
by teachers’ ratings of student ad- 
justment to supervision and to work, 
and by students’ attitudes toward su- 
pervisory behavior patterns em- 
phasizing representation, structure, 
tolerance of freedom, consideration, 
and production. The primary interest 
of this study was in the ratings of 
adjustment to supervision. 

The experimental group of poorly 
adjusted students scored significantly 
higher in adjustment to supervision 
ratings after they had discussed the 
movies. The poorly adjusted control 
group did not change significantly. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the mov- 
ies did have the desired effect upon 
adjustment to supervision in malad- 
justed students. No significant changes 
wee noted in ratings of adjust- 
ment to work. 

It is recommended that further 
research be conducted to determine 
whether or not greater benefits are 



Changing Student Response to Supervision 
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(I derived from directed or undirected 
<1 discussion of the movies. In this 
study the researchers conducting the 
discussion sessions made no attempt 
to guide the group’^s attitude toward 
the role being played in the movie. 
? While this method produced signifi- 
cant change in the attitudes toward 
supervision of the participants, per- 
J haps even greater change could be 
achieved if there were guidancr, of the 
.discussions. 
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New Careers Program 

The Frontier c>f Action: New Careers for 
the Poor— A Viabie Concept. R. Frank Falk. 
University of Minnesota, General College 
and Minnesota Center for Sociological Re- 
search, Minneapolis. 1969. 

This research project was conduct- 
ed to provide information which 
would be helpful in the development 
and implementation of a New 
Careers Program. Ten research re- 



ports were compiled during the year 
in which the project operated, and 
these are appended to the report. 
The purpose of this report is to b^ing 
together the applied interpretations 
and implications of the research in 
the ten separate reports. 

The experience over a two-year 
period of the Minneapolis New 
Careers Program indicates that New 
Careers is a viable conceptualiza- 
tion, although it carries willi it many 
difficult barriers. Among barriers en- 
countered by the i>roject were the- 
restructuring of agencies and the 
providing of new mobility opportuni- 
ties. Also, civil service requirements 
'needed to be changed so that people 
were not screened out on the basis of 
irrelevant past experiences. Despite 
these problems, it v as concluded- 
that “New Careers can provide op- 
portunities for social mobility that 
our society has idealized for many 
years.” 

A suggestion for future New 
Careers programs is that such pro- 



grams be established on the basis of 
several definitive inodels which 
would be tested to see which provide 
the greatest possibilities for given 
groups of people. It was strongly 
recommended that the New Careers 
Programs, which are currently oper- 
ating across the country continue to 
receive funds. 

Appended reports are: “Critique 
of Agencies in the Minneapolis New 
Careers Program”; “A Functional 
Model for the Use of Para- 
Professional . Personnel”; “Extrac- 
tions From: Costs and Benefits of 
the Minneapolis New Careers Pro- 
gram”; “Job Interests and Job Satis- 
factions of the New Careerists”; 
“Down the Up Staircase: A. Study of 
New Careers Dropouts”; “Contami- 
nation of New Careerists by Profes- 
sionalization: Fact or Fancy?”; “The 
New Careerist: A Description”; “Dis- 
cussions with New Careerists”; “So- 
cial Psychological Changes in New 
Careerists,” and “New Careerists in 
Higher Education.” 
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Adult Education and the Disadvantaged 
Adult. Darrell Anderson and John A. Niemi. 
University of British Columbia, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Education, Syracuse, 
N.Y. April 1969. 

This study is an examination of 
education’s role in altering personal 
and social characteristics of disad- 
vantaged adults. A review is made of 
the socioeconomic and social- 
psychological characteristics of the 
disadvantaged and the ways in which 
these characteristics influence the re- 
sponse of the disadvantaged to their 
environment and to educational pro- 
grams. Educational programs for 
disadvantaged adults are analyzed 
and favorably influential characteris- 
tics of these programs are presented 
as tools for future program planning. 

Review of pertinent literature re- 
vealed that the disadvantaged suffer 
from socioeconomic conditions of 
low income, poor education, large 
families, high incidence of ill health, 
low employment, and little promise 
of a better future. 

Social-psychological conditions of 
this group include lack of self- 
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confidence, low self-esteem, and a 
high degree of dependency. They do 
not achieve educational goals be- 
cause they lack aspiration and mo- 
tivation, which are related to a lim- 
ited perception of the value of edu- 
cation. Lack of verbal facility 
' impedes communication, thus lessen- 
ing the opportunities for community 
involvement. 

Literature regarding social in- 
teraction of the disadvantaged 
groups draws a picture of a subcul- 
ture which has been forced to evolve 
its own operational way of life be- 
cause of discrimination. Patterns of 
contact are different from those of 
middle-class society, and programs 
must be designed along these contact 
patterns if they are not to be doomed 
to failure. 

An exhaustive search by the au- 
thors uncovered only 24; studies 
dealing with education programs for 
the disadvantaged based on carefully 
designed research. Of these, 16 were 
related in some way to literacy and 
fundamental education, 5 dealt with 
family life and hea th education, and 



3 were related to vocational training 
programs. 

A study by Lyman B. Brooks 
(1965), “Re-education of Unem- 
ployed and Unskilled Workers,” re- 
views the effects of varying degrees 
of counseling and education on four 
groups of adults. It was found that 
those who had received intensive 
general education and technical 
training along with counseling fared 
better in the labor market than 
groups with less counseling and 
training. 

The work of Alfred Fcintuch 
(1954), “A Study of Effectiveness of 
an Integrated Program of Vocational 
Counselling Casework and a Shel- 
tered Workshop in Increasing the 
Employability and Modifying Atti- 
ttides Correlating with Employability 
of Difficult-to-Piace Persons,” found 
that a sheltered workshop was valu- 
able in qualifying previously unem- 
ployable adults for increased em- 
ployment. 

“An Experimental Development 
of Programed Instructional Material 
for the Vocational Education De- 
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partment of the Texas Department 
of Corrections,” a study by C. A. 
Bertrand (1964), revealed inmates’ 
preference for programed learning 
over conventional methods. 

In summarizing the findings of this 
review of educational programs for 
the disadvantaged, it is noted that 
most projects are instruction- 
oriented. Although such research is 
valuable, a need exists for research 
leading to the discovery of new pat- 
terns of education which will not be 
rejected by the disadvantaged. So 
far, no research has attempted to 
attack this question. Those charac- 
teristics of the disadvantaged which 
are most amenable to change must 
be identified with the eye to redefini- 
tion of the problems of this group in 
terms of cultural change. 

• Implications of the literature re- 
viewed in this study for educational 
planning are discussed in terms of 
communication, content, and the or- 
ganization and conduct of the pro- 
gram. The characteristics of the 
disadvantaged and their response to 
situations provide a framework for 
planning programs which will be ac- 
cepted by them. 

Normal channels of communica- 
tion are not suitable for reaching the 
disadvantaged. Illiteracy and low 
reading levels preclude communica- 
tion through newspapers, magazines 
or pamphlets. Radio and television 
may be used successfully, but only if 
4he message is consistent with the 
behavioral patterns of the disadvan- 
taged subculture. 

The method of communication 
most likely to be successful is that of 
personal contact on a one-to-one ba- 
sis or with small groups. Messages 
fed to the subculture through such 



limited contacts will spread slowly 
throughout the entire area, especially 
if the message is easily understood. 
The message must be versed in the 
vocabulary of the disadvantaged 
subculture in order for the desired 
meaning to be conveyed. If this is 
not done, word meanings of the mes- 
sage may be confused and the mes- 
sage will not be accepted or acted 
upon. 

Non-verbal communication, such 
as use of cartoon-type messages on 
television, is another means of com- 
municating with this group, - when 
appropriate. 

Selection of content for education- 
al programs for the disadvantaged 
should, to a large extent, involve the 
members of this group themselves. 
The socioeconomic characteristics of 
the group, however, do indicate 
some areas which would be useful: 
Basic education which would 
prepare disadvantaged adults for en- 
trance into vocational job-training 
programs should be provided. The 
basic educational requirements for 
enb'ance into job training programs 
should be examined to determine if 
they are realistic. If there is no real 
need for a certain required skill, its 
requirement should be re-evaluated. 

It is suggested that vocational pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged em- 
phasize the service occupations such 
as social work, teaching, recreation, 
and health service. In this way the 
status of the disadvantaged would be 
improved two-fold: the poor would 
be trained to help the poor. Training 
is also needed in technological areas, 
where retraining is often required 
because of the rapidity of change in 
these occupations. 

Program content must be func- 



tional and immediately relevant to 
the problems of the individuals in- 
« volved. Need-centered training 
which is directly related to economic 
problems is particularly acceptable. 
Vocational goals are held particular- 
ly by the young. 

The authors note that efforts to 
persuade the disadvantaged who 
have dropped out of school to return 
to it are unsuccessful, unless some 
satisfactory experiences with learning 
in a more acceptable setting are en- 
countered fijrst. Settings for primary 
training which are more likely to be 
accepted than the school are church 
halls and basements, union !::alls, 
community centers, and neighbor- 
hood houses. School district and gov- 
ernment regulations which interfere 
with the use of such sites for educa- 
tion must be changed in order for 
suitable program development. 

Group sizes and instructional pro- 
cesses normally found in educational 
institutions must be abandoned in 
favor of ones which will not be re- 
jected by the poverty subculture. 
Small autonomous groups with in- 
formal instructional patterns would 
be more acceptable. Instructors must 
be especially trained to understand 
the people with whom they are 
working so that they will be able to 
select and use appropriate processes 
for their special clientele. 

In conclusion, the authors note 
that programs now offered to allevi- 
ate the problems of the disadvan- 
taged are not working because they 
do not deal with the root of the 
problems. “Any plan for a remedy 
for the disadvantaged must be con- 
cerned with cultural change which 
involves an alteration in the overall 
way of life.” 



Topic Three; Vocational Education for Disadvantaged Youth 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Vocational Development of Junior High School Students 



Vocational Developtnent of Disailvantaged 
junior High School Students. Robert L 
Campbell, et al. The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. August 1969. 

This study was conducted to de- 
termine the “educational-vocational 
perceptions and expectations of 
disadvantaged junior high school stu- 
dents as these perceptions relate to^ 



the students’ educational-vocational 
development” in comparison with 
those of a group of nondisadvan- 
taged students in the same school 
districts, but from different schools. 

Research conducted in the field of 
education of the disadvantaged re- 
veals that the junior high school 
years are critical. It is during these 
years that school alienation and poor 



academic and behavioral records arc 
established. It is expected that facts 
uncovered in this study regarding the 
differences between the disadvan- 
taged and the nondisadvantaged dur- 
ing the junior high school years will 
lead to the development of programs 
which will enable detrimental differ- 
ences between the two groups of 
youth to be reduced or eliminated. 

Four communities were chosen 
from different sections of the nation 
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to provide the sample for this study. 
Each participating school district 
had an enrollment of between 50,- 
000 and 100,000 students, and the 
school districts were chosen on the 
basis of marked educational, social 
and economic differences between 
groups of students. Two schools from 
each district participated in the 
study: one school with a primarily 
disadvantaged student body and the 
other with a primarily nondisadvan- 
taged student body. 

Criteria were established for de- 
termining which schools serve pri- 
marily disadvantaged populations. A 
school of this nature serves low in- 
come families, families having poor 
housing and those in which parents 
have low educational attainment, 
and it is located in an area which has 
high unemployment and high un- 
deremployment rates. A total of 
1,147 disadvantaged and 1,223 non- 
disadvantaged students were included 
in the surveyed. 

A “Student Perception Inventory” 
was constructed to measure percep- 
tions of the students regarding 
school, work, family, peers, and self 
in an inventory of 109 items. 

A second instrument, a “Voca- 
tional Development Inventory, Atti- 
tude Scale,” was selected for mea- 
surement of the vocational develop- 
ment of the students. The inventory 
consists of 50 statements to which 
the student either agrees or dis- 
agrees. The responses to the state- 
ments indicate the student’s voca- 
tional maturity. 

Additional forms were filled out 
by students, teachers and administra- 
tors to give project staff inforniation 
regarding students’ personal life, the 
school and the community. 

Results obtained from these in- 
struments in regard to educational- 
vocational planning indicate that 
while nondisadvantaged youths gen- 
erally plan to complete four years of 
college, the disadvantaged groups 
are evenly split between those who 
plan to graduate from college and 
those who aspire only to graduate 
from high school. 

The amount of time which stu- 
dents reported giving to thought 
about scholastic plans was about 
even for both groups, with the disad- 
vantaged giving more thought to this 
in some cases. This fact is true of the 
amount of thought given to future 
jobs. In regard to the amount of 



choice students perceived they had 
of occupations, no systematic differ- 
ences were existent. 

Consistently higher scores on the 
Vocational Development Inventory 
test were achieved by the nondisad- 
vantaged groups. Mean vocational 
maturity scores were reported as 
ranging from 26.56 to 32.93 for the 
disadvantaged and from 31.01 to 
36.80 for the nondisadvantaged. 
Possible range of scores on this test is 
0-50, from low to high maturity. 

Correlations made between stu- 
dents’ perceptions in various areas 
indicated that the amount of thought 
about education and future job, edu- 
cational aspiration <iind choice of oc- 
cupation are rela 1. The correla- 
tions also imply that it is important 
for the educational establishment to 
show students operationally how 
they may influence their occupation- 
al activity in the future by what they 
do in the present. 

Students’ responses to the Student 
Perception Inventory indicated that 
disadvantaged students had more fa- 
vorable relationships with teachers 
and felt school to be easier than 
nondisadvantaged respondents. No 
perceivable differences existed in the 
perceptions of the two groups re- 
garding work and the future and 
family-child relationships. 

Correlations were also computed 
between student perceptions and 
parental education levels and em- 
ployment patterns. It was noted that 
the nondisadvantaged students’ edu- 
cational aspirations are more closely 
related to their fathers’ educational 
levels than those of the disadvan- 
taged. Parental occupational levels do 
not seem to provide an influential 
model for students’ occupational as- 
pirations at this stage in their de- 
velopment. 

Because there were no marked 
differences in the responses of the 
two groups of students, it might be 
concluded that disadvantaged stu- 
dents are not substantially handi- 
capped in their educational- 
vocational attitudes and expectations 
at the junior high-school level. How- 
ever, the warning is made of the 
possibility that the disadvantaged 
students are responding in a naive or 
socially acceptable manner. 

The fact that disadvantaged stu- 
dents have occupational aspirations 
comparable to those of the nondisad- 
vantaged group is thought to indicate 



that the disadvantaged youth at this 
level may still be reached by the 
educational system. It would seem 
that programs should be developed 
which enable the disadvantaged 
youth to acquire vocationally rele- 
vant skills that can be used at the 
time of high school graduation. 

Suggestions for further research in 
this field were: a longitudinal study 
aimed at identifying developmentally 
the point at wWch the two groups 
begin to divert; a study examining 
the cumulative effects of various en- 
vironmental deficits on scholastic 
achievement; a study of “the effects 
of training parents to function more 
effectively,” and a study to examine 
the effects of exposure to work re- 
sponsibilities at an early age on the 
later development of positive work 
attitudes. 

Specific implications of this study 
for development of programs were 
seen as: (a) since at this level of 
education school is stUl seen as the 
major general pathway to a satisfy- 
ing and successful later life, school 
activities which are related to later 
achievement should be made clear to 
the student; (b) the various educa- 
tional pathways to achievement 
should be pointed out, as many stu- 
dents think that college dej^Tees are 
necessary for success; (c) vocational 
exploration courses should be ex- 
panded, and schools should prepare 
students with skills which wUl be 
useful to them later on. 

School should be made relevant to 
real life; it is irrelevancy of school 
which makes students dsinterested 
in it at later stages. 



Computer-Assisted Research . . . 

The Center for Occupational Educa- 
tion in Raleigh is offering the re- 
sources of its computerized ERIC in- 
formation file to educators. For less 
than $10, the Center will conduct a 
computer search for materials per- 
tinent to the researcher’s field of 
interest in 21,000 ERIC reports of 
research collected by the 19 clear- 
inghouses in the ERIC system. A 
listing of ERIC accession numbers 
and titles will be mailed within 24 
hours after receipt For further in- 
formation, contact SEARCH, Center 
for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University, One 
Maiden Lane, Raleigh, N.C. 27607. 
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Economic Needa of NYC Enrollees 

The Economic Needs of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Enrollees: Final Report. Leon- 
ard H. Goodman and Thelma D. Myint. 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. August 1969. 

This is a study of the income 
sources and spending patterns of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
enrollees to: (a) determine their 
economic needs; (b) measure the 
extent to which NYC participation 
has helped to satisfy these needs; 

(c) identify the variable conditions 
under which these needs are sat- 
isfied, and (d) provide some basis 
for assessing the adequacy of current 
NYC policies regarding employment 
and remuneration of enrollees in 
relation to the goals of the program. 

A questionnaire developed espe- 
cially for this study was administered 
to 2,019 NYC enrollees throughout 
the United States. Youths from both 
the In-School and Out-of-School pro- 
grams were surveyed. In addition, a 
sample of 518 youths who were eli- 
gible for enrollment in the NYC, but 
who were still on waiting lists, was 
surveyed for comparison purposes. 
NYC directors and school officials 
provided additional information for 
the investigators. 

NYC enrollees have two common 
characteristics: they are all between 
the ages of 14 and 21, and they all 
come from low-income families. 

The questionnaire administered to 
the selected enrollees provided the 
investigatoiii with the following 
profile. The group is mainly between 
the ages of 16 and 18, with 58.5 
percent being female. Negroes ac- 
counted for 52.1 percent of the re- 
spondents, whites for 42.6 percent, 
and the remainder was mainly Mex- 
ican Americans. 

Only 7 percent of the enrollees 
were married. The educational level 
of enrollees in the In-School program 
was higher than that of Out-of- 
School enrollees 41 percent of the 
former had completed the eleventh 
grade and only 5 percent had com- 
pleted the eighth or less, while 40 
percent of the latter group had com- 
pleted the tenth or eleventh grade 
but 46 percent had completed only 
the ninth or lower grades. 

Enrollees in the In-School pro- 
gram were surveyed as to the course 



of study they were following. The 
accompanying table indicates that 
about one-third of the respondents 
werr following either vocational or 
commercial programs. 



DISTRIBUTION OF (In-School) 
ENROLLEES BY CURRICULUM 



Program 


Percent 


College prep 


26.3 


Vocational 


12.9 


Commercial 


18.0 


General 


40.5 


Other 


0.3 


No response 


1.0 


Total 


100.0 



Of enrollees participating in the 
study, 19.6 percent of them resided 
in rural areas (communities of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants). Nearly 55 
percent lived in cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more. The aver- 
age number of persons living in the 
households of the enrollees was five 
to six, and the majority of them have 
either parents or adult relatives liv- 
ing with them. 

Family socioeconomic status was 
measured by an index derived from 
the following indicators: (a) occupa- 
tion of head of household; (b) edu- 
cation of father (or surrogate); (c) 
education of mother (or surrogate); 

(d) number of household members; 

(e) flush toilet facility; (f) shower/- 
bath facility; (g) number of appli- 
ances in household, and (h) persons 
per room in household. In one-fourth 
of the houseliolds, no one other than 
the respondent was employed at all, 
and in another 15 percent of them, 
the only other employment was part- 
time or sporadic. 

The school is a major determinant 
of the consumer behavior of NYC 
enrollees. Besides mandatory costs of 
school attendance, other costs carry- 
ing prestige value are present: trans- 
portation, food, clothing, extracurri- 
cular entertainment, class books, 
rings, etc. 

School costs were estimated both 
by enrollees and by school officials 
in order to determine the extent to 
which enrollees were able to meet 
these expenses. The median yearly 
figure estimated by school officials 
for items of tuition, textbooks, sup- 
plementary reading materials, library 
fees, charges for special courses. 



locker fees, field trips, year books, 
class dues and lunch was $82.50. 
Extra expenses incurred by seniors 
for graduation ranged from $20 to 
over $80. 

Another comparison was made 
between the expenditures reported 
by NYC enrollees and those report- 
ed by NYC eligibles who were on 
waiting lists. It was determined that 
expenditures for enrollees were high- 
er, as they were able to spend more 
money on other school expenses 
(such as class rings) since they were 
making more money as enrollees in 
the NYC project. 

In describing the amounts and 
sources of income received by enrol- 
lees, it was noted that only a minori- 
ty of them had any income before 
entering the NYC. The general 
finding regarding expenditure of 
NYC-earned income indicates that 
the enrollee allocated it responsibly: 
for household maintenance, clothing, 
and educational expenses. Only 
small percentages were expended for 
recreation and luxuries. It was con- 
cluded that the material well-being 
of enrollees was considerably in- 
creased by their participation in the 
program: their wardrobes were more 
extensive, some had managed to 
save small amounts of money, and 
their total family income was in- 
creased by as much as 35 percent. 

Although NYC enrollees selected 
for this study were generally pleased 
with the program, they indicated a 
desire to work more hours than are 
usually ^ permitted under the NYC 
regulations. 

The funding of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program was viewed as 
an effective antipoverty program. 
The income earned through the pro- 
gram reduced poverty, it was not 
expended frivolously, and its 
economic advantages extended to the 
families of enrollees. 

Among suggestions for program 
improvement is that of an examina- 
tion of pay rates, consideration of 
allowing longer hours of work and 
the development of more meaningful 
jobs. 



NEXT ISSUE ... In the final issue for 
this school year, Research Visibility 
will report on the topic, “The Devel- 
opment of Professional Personnel for 
Vocational-Technical Education.” 
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Demonstration of a Comprehensive Educational Model 



The TRY Priiject: A Demonstration of a 
Comprehensive Educational Model for Dls> 
advantaged Youth. Final Report. Paul H. 
Sharar, et al. Training Resources for Youth, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. February 1969. 

Training Resources for Youth, 
Inc. (TRY), was established in July 
1966 as a demonstration training 
center for disadvantaged males be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21. It 
serves the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, and was initially 
designed to accommodate 600 youths 
full-time for an average period of 12 
months. Integrated in the TRY pro- 
gram were vocational training in 
skilled jobs, “Life-Skills education,” 



counseling, basic skills, development, 
work experience, physical education, 
and recreation. Ancillary services, as 
health, legal and social services were 
also made available to the trainees. 

In its first year, TRY recruited 
708 youths, with 625 of them eventu- 
ally beginning training. Of the train- 
ing group, 544 completed the enroll- 
ment process and received training 
allowances for some period of time. 
Forty-eight percent of the actual en- 
rollees graduated, 45 percent 
dropped out or were discharged, and 
7 percent left the project for reasons 
not related to the program. 

Seventy percent of TRY graduates 



were placed in jobs, with 76 percent 
of these entering training-related 
jobs, and 12 percent entering col- 
lege. Seventy percent of the gradu- 
ates had remained employed at least 
four months after graduation. 

A finding considered to be the 
most important concerns “the possi- 
bility of being able to differentiate 
between several graduating groups 
and several potential dropout groups 
early enough in a training prog^ram 
so that differential educational 
strategies may be instituted to meet 
the specific needs of these groups.” 
Groups which were identified 
tlirough the TRY experience were: 
potential short-term dropouts, long 
term dropouts, training-related job- 
bound, and college bound. 



Topic Four: Vocational Education for the Handicapped 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



A Vocational Work Experience Program 



Guided Occupational Training: A Vocational 
Work Experience Program for Intellectually 
Limited and Educationally Handicapped 
Students. Final Report. Morton H. Schwartz- 
stein and Matthew Levy. The University of 
the State of New York, The State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau of Occupational 
Education Research, Albany. June 1969. 

Recognizing that up to 20 percent 
of the youths in this courihy are slow 
learners, the Guided Occupational 
Training program began work under 
the assumption that it is imperative 
that school and community ^agencies 
provide appropriate educational 
offerings and services for them so 
that they will remain in school and 
be provided with experiences that 
will enable them to earn a living. 
Twenty-four students were involved 
in the first year of the study. They 
were, provided with a work-study 
program with a special curriculum, 
intensive counseling and on-the-job 
supervision. 

The 24 students who entered the 
Guided Occupational Training pro- 
gram were selected from a group of 
125 students who were found eligible 
for the project. The 125 students had 
been selected from the intellectually 
lowest 12 percent of the school dis- 
trict’s population, and those who did 
not enter the program were used as a 
control group. 



These students are not qualified to 
enter special programs for the men- 
tally retarded, physically handi- 
capped or emotionally disturbed. 
*.They do not perform well, however, 
in classes geared to the average or 
above-average youth. They are usu- 
ally left out of any special program, 
but entered into the normal program 
for lack cf a better place, to put 
them. In the normal academic curric- 
ulum they fail to meet the standards 
of learning and either drop out or 
fail. 

A special curriculum for slow learn- 
ers was developed by the project 
staff. This was hi the form of an in- 
structional guide containing “con- 
crete teaching suggestions, methf/dol- 
ogies and specific activities aid 
students in achieving the specific out- 
come desired.” The core program 
included instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, vocabulary, spelling, use of 
newspapers and magazines, library 
usage, grammar, citizenship educa- 
tion, and mathematics. In addition, 
each student was given specialized 
instruction in food service, distribu- 
tive education, prevocational- 
industrial, or office skills education. 

The belief upon which the pro- 
gram was based was that “if these 
youngsters were specifically taught to 
process information more effectively 



through an educational program vo- 
cationally accented, meaningful to 
them, and within the limits of their 
abilities, the experience of success 
will aid in the development of posi- 
tive attitudes toward school and 
learning. These successes would also 
amplify the student’s desire to re- 
main in school and establish a more 
positive attitude toward entrance into 
appropriate occupations.” The replac- 
ing of negativ*. school attitudes with 
positive ones along with providing 
the student with saleable skills was 
the primary consideration. 

The program took into account 
the characteristic differences of slow- 
learning children: that “intellectually 
they have a limited capacity to 
learn; academic achievement ranging 
from third through sixth grade at the 
age of 18; difficulty in engaging in 
abstract thinking; difficulty in han- 
dling symbols associated with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; a reduced 
ability to see relationships between 
cause and effect; simple and superfi- 
cial understanding, rather than un- 
derstandings characterized by com- 
plexity and depth; limited ability to 
solve problems; trouble in expressing 
thoughts verbally and in writing.” 

Emotional characteristics of slow 
learners include depreciated self- 
concepts; non-recognition of their 
own strengths or weaknesses; and 
immaturity. Additional characteris- 
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tics are unfavorable past experience 
with school, including failure and 
adjustment problems; and the fre- 
quent placing of a low value on 
education by their families. 

After one year’s experiv'jnce with 
the Guided Occupational. Training 
program it was learned that this type 
of a program can provide benefits 
as: 

1. An improved self-image nurtur- 
ing a positive attitude. 

2. E7<:periences of success in the 
classroom. 

3. Opportunities for exploration of 
occupational experiences and finding 
of gratification. 

4. Building of basic skUls of com- 
munication, arithmetic and reading 
with comprehension. 

5. Building of job cluster skills and 
knowledge. 

6. Increased awareness and curi- 
osity regarding arts and sciences. 

7. Involvement with current 
events. 

8. Development of positive atti- 
tudes toward democratic society. 

Results of follow-up studies and 
surv^s of the first year of the pro- 
gram indicated its success in (a) 



keeping students in school; (b) in- 
creasing employer satisfaction with 
the students; ‘(c) increasing motiva- 
tion, and (d) impro^ang attitudes, 
school attendance and in-school be- 
havior of the students. 

Recommendations resulting froih 
the first year’s experience are that 
classes should be coeducational and 
should be composed of about 12 
students. They should consist of 
highly structured sessions using 
textbooks. Negative student actions 
should be immediately disciplined 
and positive actions praised. 

Frequent interchange (weekly 
meetings are suggested) between 
teachers and supervisors is needed. 
Homework assignments should not 
be given; field trips, lectures and 
good movies should supplement reg- 
ular work. Students should be given 
responsibilities which they are capa- 
ble of assuming. Qasses other than 
the core class for which they are 
qualified and which would be of 
future aid, are encouraged. In time 
distribution for the work-study pro- 
gram, one full day’s work was found 
to be beneficial in the development 
of character. 



Papers Presented at National Conference 



Papers Presented at the National Confer- 
ence on Vocational Education of Handi- 
capped Persons; Summary of Conference 
Work Groups. Pittsburgh University Pro- 
gram of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. February 1969. 

John W. Kidd, Special School Dis- 
trict of St. Louis County,^ Mo., 
presented the topic, “Potential for 
Employment of the Handicapped,” 
in which he called for collaboration of 
special educators and vocational ed- 
ucators in the training of handi- 
capped persons. The collaboration 
would be particularly beneficial in 
determining course content and in 
the design of equipment, buildings 
and transportation for the handi- 
capped. 

Jerry C. Olson, Pittsburgh City 
Public Schools, presented concerns 
and considerations related to “Imple- 
menting Programs To Serve the 
Handicapped.” They included: (a) 
the background of the federal legis - 
lation; (b) selection, educational ex- 
periences and placement of handi- 
capped students; (c) national, state 
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and local organizational and oper- 
ational considerations, and (d) pro- 
gram development, implementation 
and management. 

Ralf A. Peckham, Michigan 
Board of Education, in his paper on 
“Labor and Industry Look at the 
Training and Placement of the Hand- 
icapped,” foresaw future planning 
for the handicapped to include a 
publicly supported insurance fund to 
relieve the employer of any “cata- 
strophic penalties” which might occur 
should the job aggravate a pre- 
existing medical problem of the 
worker. He advocated the establish- 
ment of an industrial program that 
“really means to deal with hard-core 
disabUity.” 

In his presentation titled “Com- 
prehensive Vocational Preparation 
of the Handicapped: An Interagency 
Problem,” Salvatore G. DiMichael, 
director. Institute for the Crippled 
apd Disabled, New York City, cited 
the need for a partnership of the 
school and all agencies working with 
the handicapped. His suggestions for 
inter-agency cooperation included: 







(a) initiation of a statewide planning 



conference with representatives of 
vocational education, special ['educa- 
tion, professional associations, public 
and private service agencies, and 
handicapped individuals and their 
families; and, (b) preparation of 
plans for vocational education in 
state institutions and facilities. 

G. Orville Johnson, Ohio State 
University, discussed “Integrated 
and Segregated Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs for the Handi- 
capped.” Stating that segregation and 
integration of handicapped children 
in the schools must be considered 
within the context of the objectives 
of the agency. Dr. Johnson stressed 
provision of meaningful experiences 
which will be valuable to the handi- 
capped child in later life. Meeting 
tliis objective requires both segrega- 
tion and integration in the program 
for handicapped youth; the relative - 
degree of segregation depends upon 
student success and achievement. 

Seven fundamental principles for 
organization of instructional pro- 



grams for both the handicapped and 
other students were presented. Dr. 
Johnson stated that separate, segre- 
gated instruction should be recom- 
mended only when no existing class 
can be used to give the students the 
kind and level of instruction neces- 
sary, and that when a handicapped 
child is placed in a regular class, he 
should have the necessary s kill s and 
abilities to participate on an equal 
basis with the other children. 

Jerry Miller of the Philadelphia 
City Public Schools presented a pa- 
per titled “The Education of Mental- 
ly Handicapped Youth in a Large 
Urban Community.” He noted that 
the ultimate purpose of vocational 
education for the handicapped is to 
provide each student iX^ith the skill, 
training and ego-equipment vital to 
work and to live as a self-directing 
member of his family and communi- 
ty. Toward this end, there are eight 
areas of need in special/ vocational 
education: 



1. Early vocational- orientation 
and programing. 

2. Case management designed for 
maximum flexibility. 

3. Improved pupil ev^uation and 
follow-up. 

4. Personnel and instructional ma- 
terials. 

5. Increased reality orientation in 
training programs. 
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6. Siirveys to determine future job 
opportunities. 

7. New specific programs for the 
various areas of handicap. 

8. Gontinuing special/ vocational 
educatibn for adults. 

Suggestions of conference work 
groups dealt with program adminis- 
tration, the instructional program, 
supportive services, personnel prepa- 
ration, and new directions for voca- 
tional education of the handicapped. 



I 









Recommendations called for sys- ' 
tematic reporting of exemplary pro- 
grams, coordination of planning 
efforts, and establishment of joint 
planning committees at local, state, 
and national levels. The handi- 
capped should be integrated into ex- 
isting programs wherever possible, 
and programs should be made flex- 
ible to accommodate the differences 
in both the handicapped and non- 
handicapped students. 



Programs for Educabie Mentally Retarded Youth 



Guidelines for Estabiishing Schooi-Work 
I Study Programs for Educabie Mentally Re- 

I tarded Youth. Vol. 48, No. 10. William J. 

I Younie, Ed. Special Education Service, 

I Virginia State Department of Education, 

r Richmond. June 1966. 

f ^ 

I This publication is the report of an 

I Institute for Local Directors of Spe- 

I cial Education which was conducted 

I in Charlottesville, Va., in March 

i 1965. It is intended as a guide for 

[ local administrators in establishing 

I work study programs, and includes a 

I brief examination of the background 

j of such programs for the educabie 

mentally retarded. Philosophical, in- 
structional, organizational, curricular 
and administrative guidelines for the 
school phase of the program are in- 
‘ eluded. The role of the Department 

of Vocational Rehabilitation in 

providing additional training and 
I placement is considered. 

I Jennie Brewer compiled an histor- 

I ical perspective of the development 

of Special Education and Vocational 
; Rehabilitation in Virginia. Parallels 

^ in the relationship of the two pro- 

I grams throughout their history were 

I noted. 

William Younie outlined the phil-^ 

( osophical guidelines of school-work ' 

; study programs for the educabie 

mentally retarded: 

1. The public school has a basic 

j responsibility for providing programs 

I for all children during the school 

years as defined by local law or 
regulation. These programs shall be 
designed and conducted so as to best 
meet the needs of the individuals 

assigned to them. 

i 2. The educabie mentally retarded 

shall have a special program but this 
( program will hot result in their being 

[ isolated from the society to which 



they must adjust after leaving 
school. 

3. As with children of higher lutel- 
ligence, the goal of economic self- 
sufficiency is recognized as being a 
vital objective for the educabie men- 
tally retarded. On the basis of in- 
formation presently available, it is 
assumed that this goal' may be 
reached most efficiently and effec- 
tively through a well structured, vo- 
cationally oriented program which is 
designated as a school-work study 
program or some similar termr 

4. While the goal of economic 
self-sufficiency is considered primary 
to the school-work study program, it 
is not the only objective which is 
sought and should not overshadow 
other benefits which the school can 
provide. 

5. The school-work study program 
cannot exist in isolation but must be 
a part of a total organizational plan 
which actively involves teachers at 
all developmental levels. This plan 
will consider the school-work experi- 
ence program as its final instruction- 
al phase. 

6. The teacher will function as a 
member of a total school team organ- 
ized to give assistance to the educa- 
bie mentally retarded child. The 
team will operate on the premise 
that while the teacher has specific 
responsibility for the child in the 
school-work study program, the en- 
tire school has^genera^ responsibili- 
ties which it must fulfill. 

7. While the tinie in the child’s life 
allotted to his education must not be 
wasted, neither must it be com- 
pressed so that there is not enough 
space for the testing,' the teaching 
and the maturation that must take 
place. The child must have time to 
fail and to try again. 
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8. Because of the mental and so- 
cial handicaps which characterize the 
retarded, the school is responsible for 
insuring that its retarded graduates 
receive adequate post-school /ser- 
vices. This responsibility may be re- 
alized through the techniques of 
referral and the training of students 
in the use of community resources. 
The techniques imply close liaison 
between the school and local rehabil- 
itation agencies of various types. 

Implementation of this philosophy 
through an Educational-Vocational 
Continuum is also demonstrated by 
Mr. Younie. This continuum begins 
with the early school years in estab- 
lishment of social skills, behavioral 
patterns, psychological adjustments 
and personal appearance standards. 
The development of these traits in 
the educabie mentally retarded is 
different than in the normal or bright 
child. For the normal child these 
traits come naturally with regular 
school and family influences; for the 
retarded child these experiences 
must be made a part of a planned 
program. 

Organizational guidelines for a 
work study program for the educabie 
mentally retarded dictate that a pro- 
gram: 

1. Is a bridge between school and 
work. 

2. Must be preceded by good 
preparatory programs. 

3. Must include careful screening 
techniques. 

4. Must be step-by-step. 

5. Must set and limit the teacher’s 
role. 

6. Cannot exist in isolation. . 

7. Depends on the community for 
support. 

8. Includes training in general vo- 
cational tasks. 

9. Considers the parents to be 
vital. 

10. Is not the sole answer to the 
problems of vocational rehabilitation. 

11. Includes a systematic transfer 
program with the Department of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 

12. Includes vocational evalua- 
tion. 

13. Considers follow-up to be es- 
sential. 

Curriculum guidelines for school- 
work study programs for educabie 
mentally retarded youth presented 
by Jennie Brewer and Howard . L. 
Sparks include checklists for organi- 
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zaticn, the nature of the curriculum, 
physical facilities, the direction of 
learning, methods of evaluation, and 
outcome, and general statements on 
the special classes. 

Harrie M. Selznick presents a con- 
sideration of guidelines including ad- 
ministrative directions, curriculum 
areas to be included, program de- 
tails, personal problems for consider- 
ation, and means of cooperation with 
other agencies. 

The role of State Rehabilitation 
Services is outlined. by R. W. McLe- 
more in order to guide administrators 
in effectively referring the mentally 
retarded for vocational rehabilitation 
services. Dlustration of the concepts 
discussed in the report are made 
through brief reviews of sample ter- 
minal programs. 



Program Implementation 

Vocational Education for Handicapped Per- 
sons: Handbook for Program Implements- 
tion. Earl B. Young, ed. August 1969. 

This handbook was developed from 
the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Vocational Education of 
Handicapped Persons, the papers 
from which are also abstracted in this 
issue of RV. Following the National 
Conference, nine regional clinics were 
conducted at which ideas from the 
conference were refined and further 
suggestions were made for incorpo- 
ration into this handbook. 

The handbook is designed to an- 
swer specific questions regarding 
program, implementation, with a to- 
tal program concept offered as a 
guide. Variations in program imple- 
mentation are expected to occur be-v_ 
cause of differences in geographic 
and administrative situations in each 
state. 

The scope of services is outlined 
for various classes of handicapped 
(educable and trainable mentally re- 
tarded, speech, hearing, visually, 
crippled and health impaired, and 
the emotionally disturbed and social- 
ly maladjusted). 

Examples of effective State and 
local involvement are given in a sec- 
tion of the handbook titled “Organiz- 
ing for Cooperation — ^Interagency 
Involvement.” The examples include 
programs of the State of Texas, the 
Detroit Public Schools (Galaxie), 
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the Oakland Unified Public School 
District providing an after-schopl 
program in automotive service, and 
other case studies selected from the 
1968 Social, Educational Research 
and Development, Inc., study of vo- 
cational education programs for per- 
sons with special needs. 

Services available to the handi- 
capped from public vocational reha- 
bilitation programs are outlined: (a) 
counseling and guidance, (b) physi- 
cal restoration, (c) personal adjust- 
ment, prevvocaticnal and vocational 
training, (d) maintenance, (e) place- 
ment, (f) follow-up, (g) transpor- 
tation, (h) reader services for the 
blind and interpreter services for the 
deaf, (i) services to members of a 
handicapped individual’s family, and 
(j) other goods and services to make 
the individual employable. 

A model for a statewide cooper- 
ative agreement prepared by the In- 
diana Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Division of Special Education, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and Division of Vocational Ed- 



ucation is included in the handbook ’ j \ 
for use as a guide by administjrators. j ! 
A presentation and review of pro- ■ { 
grams and services appropriate for | j 
handicapped secondary students who | 

cannot succeed in regular vocational j 

education is also made. 

Recommended program com- 
ponents are: (a) prevocational eval- 
uation, (b) communication skills, 

(c) computational and quantitative 
skills, (d) occupational information 
and civic responsibility, (e) skills | 

training (OJT-training), and (f) i 

placement and follow-up. 

Problems unique to the provision j 

of services to the handicapped in \ 

rural areas ^re investigated and a I 

mobile evaluation laboratory now in | 

use in the Champaign, HI., public \ 

schools (The MO VEX Laboratory), I 

is given a capsule description. The | 

role of the community in vocational I 

education services for the handi- 
capped is demonstrated. Personnel 
preparation and utilization are dis- 
cussed. Suggested sources of teaching ! 

materials and assistance are offered. i 
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Courses for Educable Mentally Retarded Students 



A Pilot Project in Curriculum Development 
for “Work Experience” and “Occupations” 
Courses for Educable Mentally Retarded 
Students. Marvin C. Groelle. Oakland Uni- 
fied School District, Oakland, Calif. August 
1967. 

This project was initiated as the 
result of the two pilot projects con- 
ducted by the Oakland Unified 
School District in the 1959-60 and 
1962-63 through 1964-65 school 
years. The project, conducted during 
the 1965-66 school year, had as its 
general objectives: 

1. The training of educable men- 
tally retarded (EMR) students for 
successful employment in less skilled 
service and repetitive type vocations. 

2. The development of vocational 
skills, attitudes and knowledges 
necessary for successful employ- 
ment. 

3. The development of better ad- 
justment techniques. 

4. The development of attributes 
of neatness, personal grooming, punc- 
tuality, satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lationships and job skills. 

5. The raising of the academic 
skill levels of the EMR to a point 



consistent with realistic vocational 
interests and abilities. 

To accomplish these objectives it 
was planned that the project would 
develop instructional materials as job 
application forms, job descriptions 
and interest inventory forms in a 
form usable by the EMR. Also, job 
placement , and follow-up methods 
and materials, group counseling 
techniques, job application techniques, 
and teacher guides were to be 
produced. The use of commercially 
produced textbooks was to be made 
as far as possible with re-writing to 
accommodate lower reading levels. 

The entire project consisted of the 
development of these materials and 
techniques, the establishment of a 
program in five high schools with a 
total enrollment of approximately 
100 EMR twelfth grade pupils, and 
an evaluation of the program, mate- 
rials and procedures. The program 
was to be a functional vocational 
training program including classroom ^ 
instruction and an on-campus work 
experience program combining two 
periods per day for courses in “Oc- 
cupations” and “Work Experience.” 

The programs were conducted 
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during the 1965-66 and 1966-67 
school lyears. The work experience 
activity] an integral part of the pro- 
gram, was cpnducted as follows: stu- 
dents w*ere introduced to job oppor- 
tunities within the school through 
tours of the campus and visits to 
classes by personnel under whom the 
work would be done. Jobs were de- 
scribed in terms of qualifications 
necessary and future employment 
opportunities. Application for jobs 
was made by the students, and after 
“hiring” they were paid incentive 
allowances on sliding scales for their 
work and its successful performance. 
Job rotation was encouraged to 
broaden student experiences. 

Conclusions of the project indi- 
cate: (a) the greater effectiveness of 
teacher-prepared materials as com- 
pared with commercially prepared and 
rewritten textbooks; (b) student 
placement in service occupations em- 
phasizes need for human relations 
aspects of the program; (c) job place- 
ment of EMR students is most 
opportune in early fall, and therefore 
the program should be active during 
the summer months, and (d) incen- 
tive pay for work was found to be a 
successful motivating technique. 

- The refining of group counseling 
techniques used in the program is 
necessary. Student reaction to role- 
playing situations and tape recording 
was less serious than that given by 
the EMR to written materials. Pos- 
sibly the imagination necessary for 
role-playing to be successful was 
lacking in these students, and the 
situations were often considered 
amusing rather than instructional. 

Improving Slow Learners' 

Job Placement Opportunities 

Revised Instructional Program for “Slow 
Learners” to Improve Their Job Placement 
Opportunities: A Three Phase Study.” Jack 
Sutton. Medford School District No. 549C, 
Medford, Oregon. June 30, 1967. 

This three-phase study was origi- 
nally scheduled for completion over 
a three-year period . with funding 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Phase I, a survey of job opportuni- 
ties for “slow learners” in the com- 
munity and orientation and educa- 
tion of business and industry rep- 
resentatives, and. Phase II, revision 



of the high school curriculum offered 
this group, were conducted during 
the first two years of the project. Due 
to Office of Education decisions not 
to fund continuation programs in 
school year 1967-6,8, the final phase, 
that of field trials and demonstra- 
tions, was delayed until local funds 
could be arranged. 

Features which distinguished this 
project from commonly accepted 
practice were cited as: 

“1. Establishment of a curriculum 
especially designed to meet the needs 
of ‘slow learners’ with special group- 
ings established within academic 
areas, taught by teams of teachers in 
specified blocks of time which would 
vary from the one hour per day per 
subject now followed. 

“2. Election of non-academic sub- 
ject . . . guided by counselors in 
accordance with the potential of the 
individual ‘slow learner’ as corre- 



lated with job opportunities for ‘slow 
learners’ in the community as estab- 
lished by the total study. 

“3. Homogeniety within academic 
and non-academic courses with a ba- 
sic purpose of preparing the sfiident 
for specific job opportunities as es- 
tablished by the study, and training 
him in the knowledge and skill 
necessary to meet requirements of 
jobs as established by employers.' 

“4. Establishment of a job place- 
ment service to assist the ‘slow learn- 
ers’ in locating jobs within the com- 
munity. 

“5. Establishment of the curricu- 
lum in adult education night classes 
to make this training available to 
previous dropouts.” 

Due to the necessity of continuing 
funding for this project through local 
resources, it is expected that final 
completion of it will be delayed by 
at least two years. 



plain talk 

And some day— let’s get organized. The 

tedious growing pain of getting to- 
gether to do a job — creating an 
effective, functional organization — is 
nowhere more glaring and striking 
than it is in our efforts to gear up for 
research and research utilization in 
vocational and technical education. 
This fact has been historically true 
since the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury despite provisions of legislation 
which attempted to foster surveys 
and studies of the vocational pro- 
gram. 

To be somewhat more contem- 
porary with our criticism, the same 
fact finds little consolation in our 
research efforts since 1963 and the 
advent of specific vocational funds 
for investigation and study purposes. 
To those who believe otherwise, con- 
front the $64 million federal expen- 
diture of FY 1965-1969, and raise 
the question, “So what?” 

The fact does not mean that no 
progress has been made. But to re- 
move ourselves from the sour note of 
pessimism and face up to the chal- 
lenge of the seventies, where do we 
go 'from here? The humorous admo- 



George L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 

\ 

nition of those cocktail napkins 
which depict two executives squaring 
off for the future while Indulging 
themselves in the happy-hour pos- 
ture over the caption, “Tomorrow, 
let’s get organized,” may carry an 
appropriate message and resolution 
if only by innuendo. 

Effective organization may be thrust 
upon us— or else. The political fiasco 
and the many conditions which have 
given birth to it, and out of which 
ultimately must come the necessary 
provisions of vocational education, 
are, indeed, ugly to behoM. Apparent- 
ly, the concept and performance of 
statesmanship has disappeared for 
some substitute in which everyone 
does his thing. The presidential veto 
of the HEW-Labor appropriations 
bill, among many comments of edu- 
cation’s wastefulness, drew the fol- 
lowing “gem” of insight into our pro- 
grain: 

A truly scandalous increase is $200 
million in funds for vocational education. 
A sounder move would have been to strike 
out the more than $200 million already in 
the bill. 

The vocational education program is the 
most entrenched of the school lobbies, 
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dating back to the early years of the 
century, and consists largely of the pur- 
chase of shop equipment and the training 
of students for long-vanished jobs.i 

This sweeping appraisal of the vo- 
cational program is sufficiently ridic- 
ulous and the outgrowth of ignorance 
(or prejudice) that it merits no seri- 
ous rebuff to the writers. It is an 
illustration, however, of the extent of 
ignorance (or prejudice) which ex- 
ists and which is peddled to the man 
on the street. Does the condition 
suggest a need for organization and 
public relations? 

More seriously, if this state of 
ignorance and prejudice character- 
izes the understanding of the total 
vocational and practical arts pro- 
gram as it is commonly found in the 
nation’s public schools, what percep- 
tion is. held of vocational research 
and its utilization? No doubt, most of 
the difficulty lies in unwillingness — 
on the part of each of us — to be 
really serious and personally com- 
mitted to public relations for the 
program and the provisions to sup- 
port it. As a result, what seems to be 
accepted as everyone's job turns out 
to be no one's. We are slow learners, 
indeed! 

The Arizona RCU Bulletin throws the 
same pitch. Art Lee, director of the 
Arizona RCU (and president-elect 
of AVERA) in the January 1970 
edition of the Bulletin beats the same 
drum for organization and support of 
research in soliciting membership for 
AVERA. It should be made em- 
phatic that he is calling for the back- 
up of all vocational educators — not 
just the researchers. His column 
states it better than I do, and he 
adds a price tag. 



iprank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden, 
“Hill Debate Over Veto Should Focus on 
HEW Biirs Wasteful Defects.” The Wash- 
ington Post. Jan. 27, 1970. 



Membership is open to all vocational 
educators interested in research — 
university researchers, state department 
personnel, private citizens and students. 
Dues (AVERA) are $2.00 for the bal- 
ance of the school year, then $5.00 annu- 
ally beginning July 1970. AVERA needs 
the support of every individual in or out of 
vocational education who is working on a 
research project, or is involved in any way 
in changing the direction of vocational 
education through research. Anyone wish- 
ing to join may send $2.00 to the Arizona 
RCU and it will be forwarded to the 
membership chairman, George F. Outland, 
in San Mateo, Calif. Please make checks 
payable to AVERA. 

Dr. Lee also makes available for 
the asking copies of the Bulletin 
(and possibly other publications 
which are annotated) to- persons who 
are interested. Make your requests 
of the Bulletin, 1333 Camelback, 
Phoenixj Ariz. 85013. 

Speak out for research and its benefits 
as you see them. Vocational educators 
and other AVA members have an- 
other point of visibility and action 
for research if they wish to spark it. 
This focus is in the AVA’s Depart- 
ment of Research and Evaluation, 
particularly its Planning Committee. 
The Planning Committee, similar to 
the planning committees of the othe'r 
AVA Departments, is made up of 
representatives of the various AVA 
divisions in which every member has 
a “home base.” 

The officers and members of the 
current Planning Committee are. 

Agricultural Education: Earl H Kncbel, 
Texas A and M University, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 77843. 

Business and Office Education: Charles 
Newman, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 480, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

Distributive Education: Neal Vivian, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Home Economics Education: Helen 
Nelson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Industrial Arts: Wilbur Miller, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 65210. 
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a little research will show, how far 
we have come, and how far we have 
to go. The following may illustrate 
an attitude, and a task ahead for 
vocational education and employ- 
ment: 

How much acceptance do the handi- 
capped really have in America? To find 
out, Roper Research Associates recently 
queried a sampling of 1,000 adults across 
the nation. Its findings were disconcerting. 

Those interviewed were shown three 
hypothetical case histories of a mildly 
retarded young man, a blind young man, 
and a young man crippled by a birth 
defect. 

Half of the persons favored institution- 
alizing the retardate; over one-third fa- 
vored institutionalizing the blind man; 
over one-fifth, the crippled young man 
(out of sight, out of mind?). 

Fifty-eight percent favored sheltered 
employment for the retardate; 45 percent 
for the blind man; 39 percent for the 
crippled man. 

Only 16 percent believed the retardate 
should work side-by-side with others at a 
regular job; 44 percent, the blind man; 36 
percent, the crippled man. 

In each category, please note, more than 
half the people believed the handicapped 
should not be in regular employment. So 
there is great need for our most concen- 
trated efforts to help change America’s 
attitudes toward the handicapped .2 

2 Communications, A , Program Guide 
1969-1970. The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210. p. 11. 
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‘Slow Learners’ to Improve Their Job Place- 
ment Opportunities: A Three Phase Study.” 
Jack Sutton. Medford School District No. 
549C, Medford, Ore. June 30, 1967. 48 
pages. (ERIC # ED 016 075. HC: $2.00, 
MF: 250.) 

ADDITION/AL STUDIES 

Topic One: Vocational Education for the 

Disadvantaged 

“Factors Involved in Upward Social Mo- 
bility from the Culture of Poverty.” 
Lawrence E. Sneden, II. Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. (CFSTI # PB 
182 148.) 

“Entry Into the Labor Force: A Survey 
of Literature on the Experiences of Negro 
and White Youths.” Jeffry Piker. Universi- 
ty of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
Detroit. (CFSTI # PB 178 900.) 

“Motivational Aspects of the Chronical- 
ly Unemployed.” Garland Frank Lawlis. 
Texas Technical College, Lubbock. 
(CFSTI # PB 178 774.) 

“Experimental and Demonstration Proj- 
ect for Rural Workers at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute (1966-1967). (Feb. 1, 1966-Aug. 31, 
1968). Final Report.” Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. Aug. 31, 1968. 394 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 028 257. HC: $19.80, MF: $1.50.) 

“Working with the Disadvantaged.” E. 
J. Niederfrank. Federal Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agiiculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. October 1968. 11 pages. (Avail- 
able from State Extension Service In- 
formation Officers.) 

“Manpower Development and Training 
in Correctional Programs. MDTA Experi- 
mental 'and Demonstration Findings No. 

• 3.” Manpower Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1968. 189 pages. (ERIC :jf: ED 
024 790. HC: $9.55, MF: 750.)^. 

“Communicating With the Disadvan- 
taged.” Michael E. Carbine. Manpower. 
Vol. 1, No. 9. October 1969. {Manpower 
Magazine is available at $7.50 a year or 
650 for single copies from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 

“From Welfare Rolls to Payrolls.” Man- 
power. Vol. 1, No. 9, October 1969. {Man- 
power Magazine is available at $7.50 a 
year or 650 for single copies from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office.) 

“Pilot ‘Hard-Core’ Project Has Ypsilanti 
Hopeful.” Training in Business and Indus- 
try. p. 47. August 1969. Vol. 6, No. 8. 
(This issue of the magazine is available for 
$1.00 from Training in Business and In- 
dustry, 33 W. 60th St., New York, N.Y. 
10023.) 

‘Toward a Fundamental Program for 
the Training, Employment and Economic 
Equality of the American Indian.” Herbert 
E. Striner, The W. E, Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
March 1968. 40 pages. (Single copies free 



from The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 300 S. Westnedge 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007.) 

“Guidelines for Employment of the Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged.” Sidney A. Fine. 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, Kalamazoo, Mich. June 
1969. 31 pages. (Single copies free from 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 300 S. Westnedge Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007.) 

“Programs in Aid of the Poor.” Sar A. 
Levitan. The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employent Research, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dec. 1965. 59 pages. (Single copies free 
from The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 300 S. Westnedge 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007.) 

‘The Development of Pre-Vocational 
Education Literary Courses for Use With 
Computer-Assisted Instruction of Disad- 
vantaged Youths and Adults. Final Re- 
port.” Edward K. Hankin, et al. Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 1967. 179 
pages. (ERIC # ED 024 763. HC; $8.95, 
MF: 750.) 

“The People Left Behind; Seminar on 
Manpower Policy and Program.” C. E. 
Bishop. Manpower Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. August 1968. 31 pages. 
(ERIC # ED 025 585. HC: $1.65, MF: 
250. Also available from Manpower Ad- 
ministration.) 

Topic Two: Vocational Education for 

Disadvantaged Adults 

“Saleable Skills for Adults with Special 
Needs.” Carroll B. Coakley. I^partment 
of Distiibutive Education, University of 
Tennessee. 1969. 114 i>ages. (Available 
from The Interstate Printers and Publish- 
ers, Inc., 19-27 North Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, 111. 61831. Price: $3.00.) 

Topic Three: Vocational Education for 

Disadvantaged Youth 

“Research Visibility. Disadvantaged 
Youth; Rural Poverty and the Urban 
Crisis.” Gordon F. I^w, ed. American 
Vocational Association, Washington, D.C. 
September 1968. 16 pages. (ERIC :ff: ED 
030 749. HC; 900, MF; 250.) 

“Workshop on Job Development for 
Disadvantaged Youth. Manpower Training 
Series.” Center for the Study of Unem- 
ployed Youth, New York University, N.Y. 
June 1967. 109 pages. (ERIC # ED 022 
922. HC: $5.55, MF: 500. Also available 
from Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, Graduate School of Social Work, 
New York University, 853 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. Price: $1.00.) 

“Breakthrough for Disadvantaged 
Youth.” Manpower Administration, U.S. 

> Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
1969. 256 pages. (Available from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Price: 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

“An Identification and Analysis of 
Effective Secondary Level Vocational Pro- 
grams for the Disadvantaged. Final Re- 
port.” Social, Educational Research and 
Development, Inc., Silver Springj Md. De- 
cember 1968. 314 pages. (ERIC # ED 
029 105. HC: $15.80, MF: $1.25.) .. 
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“Office Work Perceptions Held by 
Tenth Grade Female Students Enrolled in 
Urban High Schools Serving Disadvan- 
taged Youth." Franklin Haddox Dye. 1968. 
28 pages. (Available from University Mi- 
crofilms, Inc., 300 N. 2^eb Rd., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106. Document No. 
68-12832, Microfilm, $3.60, Xerox copy, 
$12.60.) 

“Work Programs for Low-Income 
Youth: Some Operational Principles.” 

Mivitin G. Moed. &hool of Social Work, 
Columbia .University, New York, N.Y. 
1964. 8 pages. (VT 001 442. MP available 
in VT-ERIC Set.) 

“An Annotated Bibliography on the 
Employment of Disadvantaged Youth: 
1960-1966.” Leonard Rubin, ed. Bureau of 
Social Science Research, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. May 1969. 71 pages. (Order from 
Bureau of Social Science Research, 1200 
17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Price: $2.00.) 

“Workshop on Nonprofessional Careens 
for Disadvantaged Youth, Summary of 
Proceedings. New York, Dec. 14-15, 
1966.” Stanley Sodofsky. New York Uni- 
versity Center for the Study of Unem- 
ployed Youth, 1966. 141 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 022 863. MF: 75ji. HC available from 
Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, Graduate School of Social Work, 
New York University, 853 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. Price: $1.00.) 

“A Demonstration Training Program for 
Potential School Dropouts. A Service Sta- 
' tion Training School for Drop-out Prone 
Students.” Marvin H. Rull and Richard O. 
Moore. Quincy Public School District No. 
172, Illinois. Aug"ist 1968. 82 pages. 
(ERIC ED 026 526. HC: $4.20, MF: 
50 ^.) 

“Inner-City Negro Youth in a Job 
Training Project: A Study of Factors 
Related to Attrition and Job Success, ^^inal 
Report." Gerald Gurin. Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. December 1968. 155 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 026 530. HC: $7.85, MF: 750.) 

“The Role of Organized Labor in the 
Vocational Training and Placement of 
Hard-Core Youth.” Community Services 
Activities Committee, Massachusetts State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, Boston. 121 
pages. (ERIC # ED 028 299. HC: $6.15, 
MF: 500.) 

“School Programs for the Disadvan- 
taged.” Educational Research Service Cir- 
cular. Circular No. 1, 1965, January 1965. 
(Single copies available from Educational 
Research Service, American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 — 16th St., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. $1.25.) 



Topic; Four: Vocational Education for the 

Handicapped 

“Development of an Occupational 
Training Center for the Mentally Retard- 
ed. Final Project Report.” Edwin A. Hast- 
backa. Worcester Area Occupational 
Training Center for the Mentally Retard- 
ed, Massachusetts. June 30, 1966. 89 
pages. (ERIC # ED 026 770. HC: $4.55, 
MF: 500.) 

“On-The-Job Training Program, Educa- 
ble Mentally Retarded. Final Report.” 
School District Number 25, Pocatello, Ida- 
ho. January 1968. 48 pages. (ERIC # ED 
030 755. HC: $2.50, MF: 250.) 

“Vocational Guidance’ for the Deaf; A 
Classiiied Guide to the Basic Requirements 
for Occupations Open to the Profoundly 
Deaf.’ G. W. G. Montgomery. 1967. 43 
pages. (Available from The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 428 E. Preston St., Balti- 
more, Md. 21202. Price: $3.75.) 

“To Develop Work Evaluation and 
Work Training Techniques Designed To 
Facilitate the Entry of Mildly Mentally 
Retarded Into Service Occupations. Final 
Project Report.” David Hall, et al. Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, New 
York. Aug. 31, 1965. 39 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 026 769. HC: $2.05, MF: 250.) 

“Mental Retardation Publications of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
January 1969. 58 pages. (Single copies free 
from Secretary’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, .and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
20201 .) 

“Helping the Handicapped in Rural Ar- 
eas.” E. J. Niederfrank. Federal Extension 
Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. April 1968. 11 pages. 
(For sale by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Price: 100.) 

“New Vocational Pathways for the 
Mentally Retarded.” Salvatore G. DiMi- 
chael, ed. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. 
1966. 60 pages. (Available from American 
Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1607 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. Price: $1.00.) 

“Report of the Task Force on Coordina- 
tion.” President’s Panel on Mental 
tardation. l-ublic Health Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 1963, 46 pages. 
(Available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Price: 350.) 

“Resource Guide to Selected Materials 
for the Vocational Guidance of Slow Learn- 



ers.” Kenneth L. Tyson.** Adams | County 
Public Schools, Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram for Slow Learners, Gettysburg, Pa. 
October 1968. 26 pages. (Copies .may be 
obtained from Adams County/ Public 
Schools, Vocational Guidance Program for 
Slow Learners, Box 586, Gettysburg, Fa. 
17325.) 



DOCUMENT SOURCES 

The material reported on in Research 
Visibility may be obtained from several 
sources. The source of each publication is 
indicated in each entry. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and instructions 
for obtaining the publications are given 
below: 

CFSTI — Clearinghouse for Federal Sci- 
entific and Technical Information, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. Copies of reports 
with this symbol may be purchased for 
$3 each (paper) or 65 cents (micro- 
fiche). Send remittance with order directly 
to the Clearinghouse and specify the ac- 
cession number (AD or PB plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. 

ERIC — ^Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Copies are priced according to the 
number of pages. The MF price in the 
listing is for microfiche; the HC price is 
for paper copies. Send remittance with 
order dir-ectly to ERIC-EDRS and specify 
the accession number (ED plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. How to Use 
ERIC, a recent brochure prepared by the 
Office of Education, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; the catalog number is FA 5.212: 
12037-A; price: 30 cents. 

GPO — Government Printing Office. Send 
orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, with 
remittance for specified amount. 

MA — ^Manpower Administration. Single 
copies free upon request to U.S. Depart- 
ment of. Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Associate Manpower Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 20210. 

OTHER SOURCES— Where indicated the 
publication may be obtained directly from 
the publisher at the listed price. 



Research Visibility is a research project of the American Voca- 
tional Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant 
research: experimental, demonstration and pilot programs; upgrad- 
ing institutes, seminars and workshops; and other leadership devel- 
opment activities for teachers, supervisors and administrators. The 
Research Visibility report synthesizes important projects which 
have been reviewed, selected and jmalyzed for their value to voca- 
tional, technical and practical arts educators, guidance personnel, 
ahd other leaders in education, manpower and related fields. A 
composite bibliography of significant research and development 
materials is included. * 



The project is cooperatively financed by the American Voca- 
tional Association and a Vocational Education Act of 1963 grant 
(OEG 2-7-070633, project 7-0633; “Synthesis and Application of 
Research Findings in Vocational Education”). 

George L. Brandon, professor in residence (Pennsylvania State 
University) is editor of Research Visibility. He is assisted in the 
preparation of these reports by Research Assistant Marsha Golden 
of the AVA- headquarters staff. 

As Research Visibility is prepared under a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion grant, it is not included in the American Vocational Journal 
copyright. 
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